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STUDIES IN THE HISTORICAL MATERIAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 



By Associate Prof. George S. Goodspeed, Ph.D. 
The University of Chicago. 



III. Ezra and Nehemiah. 

/. Ideals Unrealized. For thirty years (516-485 B. C.) after the build- 
ing of the temple history is silent as to the life of the returned Jews. Its 
silence speaks volumes. The Messianic king had not been revealed with the 
completion of God's house. The expectation of the prophet was unrealized. 
Dareios remained master of the situation and the rebellious empire was 
quieted. His next ten years were occupied in organizing his realm into a 
firm and united state, which endured for two centuries attacks from without 
and decay and dissension within. Then came his series of disastrous foreign 
wars, the Scythian campaign, the invasion of Greece and the battle of 
Marathon (490 B. C), the campaign to the East and South, all giving him 
little reward and much difficulty. Jerusalem remains the insignificant 
province, whose temple is restored indeed, but its hopes of exaltation in the 
earth disappointed. The prince with the glorious future opening before him 
has disappeared. Zechariah's splendid visions have faded into the light of 
common day. The reason for this rude disenchantment from the dreams of 
supremacy is not far to seek. The prophet himself has felt the danger and 
sought to guard against it in his later utterances, which ring with the note of 
ethical reformation. The temple was not yet associated in the popular mind 
with righteousness. Though, as the prophet himself declares' it was social 
injustice which brought about the former national disasters, they must again 
be warned against similar doings. Jehovah will do great things for them, let 
them not fear ; but, "These are the things that ye shall do: 5 Speak ye every 
man the truth with his neighbor," etc. During the years in which the temple 
was rising this was what they had not done. They had not shown themselves 
worthy of the blessing He stood ready to bestow. That history records 
nothing during the period which followed suggests that the reaction from the 
disappointment of high-strung expectations only led them into lower depths 
of unworthy thinking and living. Scepticism and laxity prevail. With the 
disappearance of prince and prophet, the priest has fallen heir to the "crown," 
which through him was to pass to the civil ruler; but the priest is also infected 
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with the general spirit of discouragement and irreligion, and neglects his 
duties. The whole aspect of affairs is very dark. 

2. The Awakening : "My Messenger." A new start is taken when a new 
ruler comes to the throne of the empire. Dareios is succeeded by his son 
Xerxes in 485 B. C, and the stir attending the change of masters communi- 
cates itself to the little community in Palestine. But who was there to feel 
the thrill of a higher meaning on this occasion? Was there uncorrupted life 
still among the people? Who was to interpret for them the significance of 
this event? Who, if not a prophet with the message of Jehovah in his 
mouth? Such an one may well be seen in Malachi, who can with a fair 
degree of probability be assigned to this period. The message which he has 
to communicate is not long, but it is weighty with meaning. His work did 
not go without success as the words of his own book testify. The faithful 
were encouraged and stimulated to word and deed. They "spake one with 
another," and speaking led to action. But what could they hope to do in the 
way of separating themselves from the people of the land ? How could 
Jerusalem set itself apart and preserve such an existence without walls to 
define between those who served Jehovah and those who did not, and to pro- 
tect those within from the jealous, quarrelsome and offended outsiders ? 
The wall must be built again. Is there any evidence that such a move was 
made at this time ? In Ezra, iv. 6 — the first verse of the misplaced passage — 
is a reference to an accusation in the first years of Xerxes' reign, which must 
have had its ground in an action on the part of the Jews. The probabilities 
are that this action was the attempt to build the city wall, — a probability 
strengthened by the following verses, which detail a similar attempt and its 
failure under Artaxerxes. That the accusation respecting this endeavor to 
build the wall thus lodged at the court by the enemies of the Jews was suc- 
cessful is owing doubtless in part to the fact that when Xerxes came to the 
throne he had upon his hands a revolt in Egypt. It would not be wise to 
allow a fortified post to stand thus on his flank and rear as he passed down 
the coast. The work could not be permitted. Thus, the outward evidence 
of Malachi's work and the means of its success come to nought. The ten- 
dencies which he rebuked must continue unchecked. The degenerate priest- 
hood has triumphed. The sins which he denounces reappear in greater 
power and wider extent. The policy of union with neighboring people's 
strikes deeper root. It finds defenders within the community who point to the 
glowing pictures of Zechariah where Jerusalem is to be without walls and 
nations are to flock to her. They fall back on the broad and sublime expec- 
tations of that Isaiah whose prophecies made bright the last years of the exile 
and paint a future in which strangers shall build up the nation and their kings 
shall minister unto her. The spirit of the present moment is in accord with 
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them. But Malachi has spoken a further word of the new Elijah who shall 
restore the old relations and avert the curse. In this expectation he was not 
disappointed. The real restorer may not have been such an Elijah as he had 
expected, but it was a genuine fulfillment of the thought which lay in the 
prophet's mind when, twenty-seven years after Malachi had spoken, there 
came to Jerusalem Ezra the Scribe, with the law of Jehovah in his hand. 

j. The New Inspiration : " The Law." The last word of Malachi was, 
"Remember the law of Moses !" This exhortation marks the beginning of a 
new era for Jerusalem. The conception of the "law" which makes its first 
appearance in Malachi's message is destined from this time forward espe- 
cially under the hand of Ezra to exercise a dominating influence. The 
mention of Ezra and his connection with this "law" leads the thought 
directly to the Babylonian Jews as the center whence the new impulse 
proceeded. With the exile, what proved to be the death blow was given to 
prophecy as a force in Israel's life. What was to take its place ? Manifestly 
men's thought turned more and more, in part, toward the "sages," but 
especially toward the priestly teachers. Already Ezekiel had led the way 
toward a conception of national life which found its highest ideal in religious, 
or, rather ritual, service of Jehovah, in obedience to clearly prescribed and 
closely coordinated laws for the guidance of religious life. They were led to 
exalt the separateness of Israel's religion and Israel herself, and to emphasize 
that separateness by the carrying into detail the provisions for maintaining it. 
They themselves in their situation must needs develop it yet more, lest they 
be lost in the overwhelming mass of heathendom that encircled them. To 
accomplish this separateness they were not yet ready to think of a spiritual 
dedication to Jehovah's service ; it must be a devotion which realized itself in 
act, in the regulation of religious life in every sphere. But when the religious 
life was realized as the essential life for all Israel the conception of regulation 
by law passed imperceptibly into the whole of Israel's existence. Thus arose 
the idea of life through the "law," destined to play so important a part in the 
coming ages of Israel's life. For the half century after the return Israel in 
exile had been thinking through and working over this problem, had been 
committing the priestly traditions to writing and carrying them out into 
action. She had formed a new and mighty instrument for the guidance of 
her life, and having experienced its power in her own circles, was ready to 
bring it to the help of the other Israel which was at Jerusalem. It was with 
this that Ezra came to the Holy City. It was to introduce this that he was 
willing to leave the happier lot of the unreturned and make the weary 
journey to Jerusalem. 

4. Ezra's Commission and Company. The discouragement of the faith- 
ful and the worldliness of the nobles in Jerusalem were strong enough to 
repress any movement toward better things which might have accompanied 
the accession of Artaxerxes I. to the throne of Persia, in 465 B. C. Indeed, 
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the failure of Messianic hopes may have suggested to the community that 
independent nationality was out of the question for them. They must 
submit to continue part of the Empire. Comparatively little is known about 
the new king under whom they now come. A young man, under the 
influence of the queen mother, he discloses in his life and manners the 
growing power of luxury and oriental corruption which was eating out the 
strength of the Empire. The usual disturbances had accompanied his 
accession, the most serious of which was the revolt of Egypt, which seems 
to have been in full force up to at least the tenth year of his reign. The 
representations of his character which the Biblical narratives give are quite 
favorable to his political insight as well as his religious feeling. From other 
sources, also, it has been concluded that his administration was marked by 
the restoration of the finances of the state exhausted under Xerxes, by the 
establishment of order in the Empire and the removal of abuses. Thus far 
he was a worthy follower of the great Dareios, and was like him in his favor 
toward the Jews. The book of Ezra has preserved for us a copy of the 
decree which he made on behalf of Ezra, when he had determined on his 
expedition to Jerusalem. 1 It is the longest and the most ample in the 
privileges granted of any received by the Jews. According to it Ezra's 
mission is one of investigation into Judah's condition ; he is to be accom- 
panied by any Israelites who desire to go ; is empowered to receive offerings 
for the temple and to buy supplies for the sacrifices ; has authority to call 
upon the royal treasurers for help up to a certain specified amount ; secures 
freedom from taxation for the temple officials, and more than all else is 
commissioned to appoint judges over the Jewish people with the authority of 
life and death. The standard of regulation is " the law of his God " backed 
up by this decree from the king. Speculation may busy itself with the 
motive for granting such a sweeping authority, but there is little in the 
situation as it is known to us to explain it. In the present disturbed state of 
Egypt it would be a wise political measure to put a body of loyal people into 
the city which lay just north of Egypt's border where it was not unlikely that 
ambitious families were already disaffected. Moreover, Ezra's work, so far 
as it presented itself to the king, was a religious one, and as such could not 
be objectionable, especially since its design, the introduction of the "law," 
had been attended with such good results nearer home among the Babylonian 
Jews. It was to, the interest of the king to reproduce those results at 
Jerusalem. 

Ezra, armed with these large powers, gathered his company, perhaps 
some five thousand strong, at "the river that runneth to Ahava." It is 
significant of the changed state of affairs and of the character of his 
purposes, that he names two priestly families first among the band, and only 
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then the member of the royal family, "Hattush of the sons of David." 
The priest precedes the king from this time forth. The difficulty of securing 
Levites, characteristic of the first return, appears to have troubled Ezra also. 
It is illustrative also of the life of the times that he sends a deputation to 
"Iddo, the chief at the place Casiphia," — which speculation has regarded as 
a kind of theological seminary, — and from thence secures the men needed. 
j. The Astounding Discovery. The journey was accomplished in due 
time without unusual incident, and the company arriving in Jerusalem rested 
three days. On the fourth, and succeeding days, the gifts for the temple 
were handed over to the priests, thank-offerings made and sacrifices burned, 
and the proper officials informed concerning Ezra's mission and authority 
and their cooperation sought and obtained. Ezra is now ready to proceed 
to the work of inquiry and religious reorganization in the community. The 
first step is enough to reveal to him good reason for his coming. Some of 
those faithful ones "who feared the Lord" in Malachi's time had preserved 
their fidelity even during the twenty-five years of degeneracy which followed, 
and they bring report to Ezra respecting the prevalence of that custom of 
marriage with the surrounding peoples against which Malachi had inveighed. 
They tell how the priests and Levites, the chief noble families, have even 
led the way in this matter, 'and that the mass of the community has only too 
readily followed their example. Ezra is quite overcome with horror and 
grief at this news. It seems to us that the information had burst on him all 
unawares. Yet he could hardly have been ignorant of the general situation, 
and perhaps his violent manifestations of grief are better understood as the 
oriental way of publicly expressing one's sentiments concerning something 
already known, in order to impress them upon the people. That Ezra had 
good reason for his attitude toward these mixed marriages is certain. The 
idea which underlay them may have been thoroughly sincere and upright, 
but it was illtimed and bound to be disastrous. The community was not yet 
strong enough religiously to admit and assimilate a mass of half - heathen 
persons, and to come into such intimate relations with the surrounding peoples 
as these marriages involved. The gain in position, comfort and influence 
could not compensate for the danger of religious degeneracy. There was 
no such firm grasp upon the great mission of Jerusalem to the world, no such 
clear conception of its position, no such presence and appropriation of 
religious forces by the community, as to warrant the wide - open policy. Ezra 
may not have known it, but he had come face to face with a danger which 
threatened the future, not only of Jerusalem, but of the religion of Jehovah. 
It was enough for him that the dangers of such action had already worked 
themselves out in Babylon, where the exiled Jews must live to themselves if 
they hoped to live at all, where the doctrine of the separateness of Jehovah's 
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people was central and vital. It was enough for him that this "law of 
Jehovah in his hand," which was a sacred trust given to him to administer, 
was clear and strong in its prohibitions against marriage with the " unclean." 
He shows his wisdom as well as his firmness in the methods which he 
adopts in this emergency. 1 First of all he thoroughly identifies himself 
with the community which has sinned. He does not take the attitude of one 
who has come from a holier place and society to rebuke and punish sinners. 
From the moment he has set foot in Jerusalem he is one of them, one with 
them in misfortune and guilt, as well as in hope and duty. Then, also, he 
does not exercise his ample authority without regard to their feelings. He 
endeavors to excite in them a consciousness of the situation and grief on 
account of it such as he feels. The manifestation of his feeling, the 
declaration in word and deed both of his oneness with them and his grief at 
their sin — his sin as one of them — had this noble end in view, to move them 
to the spontaneous obedience of the law which he was ready to enforce. 

6. Measures against Mixed Marriages. All this wise and impressive 
bearing had its effect. It was a truly prophetic measure and it stirred 
Jerusalem in the same manner. Led by Shechaniah, the people who have 
gathered around Ezra during these manifestations agree to put away their 
foreign wives and encourage Ezra to proceed in his carrying out the " law." 
He seems to have won the most prominent of the community to his side, 
who swear to obey it. But Ezra is still cautious. An assembly of the entire 
community is called and, though it is in the rainy season and cold, meets to 
deliberate upon the important subject. Ezra will, if possible, induce them to 
undertake the affair themselves. The attitude of the assembly is, however, 
not in all respects an enthusiastic one. They consent to separation " from 
the peoples of the land and from the strange women " in a somewhat 
restrained way, saying, " So must we do," but leave the carrying out of their 
decision to a court of officials, whose members they suggest if not appoint. 
They seem to be anxious to be released as soon as possible, owing, doubtless, 
to the state of the weather and the unpleasantness of the subject. Ezra has 
not been able to move them as he had moved the first company. There 
were even those in the assembly who spoke against the whole movement. 
Ezra finds himself therefore thrown back on his own authority. He appears 
not to have accepted the persons whom the assembly had suggested as the 
proper commission to deal with the offenders, but organizes his own commis- 
sion, with himself at its head. Ten days after, it goes to work, and in three 
months all is over. The community has been examined, and a list of those 
Jews who married foreigners is given in Ezra x. 18-44, among whom were 
found priests, Levites and princes. They promised to divorce their wives 
and made the proper burnt offering for their sin. Here the narrative of the 
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Book of Ezra ends abruptly, with only the significant statement that " some 
of them had wives by whom they had children." 

y. The Attempt to Build the Wail. The rapid and successful accom- 
plishment of this measure was indeed only a preliminary work but might 
reasonably be regarded as indicative of the future. It can only be conjectured 
that Ezra proceeded with the same combination of zeal, wisdom and decision 
to a further extension of " the law " in the community. It must be thought of as 
accomplished by teaching on his own part and that of the scribes who accom- 
panied him. For several years this work may have been kept up. The 
chief difficulties came, no doubt, from without, in the opposition constantly 
manifested from those whose wrath has been roused by the attitude and action 
of the community repudiating marriages with their families. Among the 
people themselves the desire for separation was continually hampered by 
their living in such daily contact with the heathen. In view of these 
difficulties the same purpose took shape in Ezra's mind as had possessed the 
community in earlier times — to fortify Jerusalem. He had good reasons for 
this course apart from its manifest necessity in the carrying out of his 
religious ideas. He had been given large authority; there was no decree 
existing which prevented it; he felt secure of the favor of the Persian 
court. The latter had been proved, indeed, by the failure of intrigues 
against him which are hinted at in a single verse, Ezra iv. 7. Who 
" Bishlam" and his companions were is not certain, but the probabilities are 
that they were officials in Syria, and were influenced by Ezra's enemies to 
write to the Persian court a warning letter. He undertook, therefore, the 
measure which in the time of Malachi had failed, viz., the building of the 
walls. But the times were against him. The satrap of Syria, Megabyzus, 
who was high in favor with the king and had reconquered Egypt for the em- 
pire, had recently received from the queen - mother what he conceived to be 
an affront, and rumors of rebellion began to reach the court. Apparently in 
this uncertain state of things, two officials, taking advantage of these rumors 
and Ezra's action, write the letter now found in Ezra iv. 8-16. It has its 
effect. The king returns reply which, while very guardedly expressed — he 
makes no decree himself — gives these officials authority to stop the work. 
This they do at once. They hasten to Jerusalem apparently with an armed 
force, and not only prevent further progress but break down the wall and 
burn the gates with fire. 1 Manifestly this would be a great blow to Ezra's 
influence. He had gone beyond his instructions in this matter and his failure 
to sustain himself therein reacted to the damage of his legitimate authority. 
"The remnant are in great affliction and reproach," was the report brought 
back to the East respecting Jerusalem. Naturally this would follow when 
such measures as those respecting the mixed marriages had exasperated cer- 

1 Neh. i. 3. 
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tain prominent elements, both within and without the community. Ezra had 
made no serious mistake, but his failure had shown conclusively that some- 
thing more than religious authority was needed to restore Jerusalem to a 
position where religion, as Ezra conceived it, could flourish. The "law of 
Moses " must have beside it a law of the king to make its effectiveness pos- 
sible. Yet we cannot believe that the teaching work of Ezra was a failure. 
Later events seem to indicate that during the years that preceded he had 
been laying the foundations broad and deep. It was only after ten years 
of such work, perhaps, that he moved out to that other venture, the build- 
ing of the wall. That venture indeed did fail, but the other and truer work 
endured. All that was needed was the presence of another leader who, 
armed with proper authority, could carry through the public and political 
measures in which Ezra had failed. Such a leader Jehovah was about to 
raise up and call from the East. It was Nehemiah, cupbearer to Artaxerxes, 
king of Persia, who set out for Jerusalem thirteen years after Ezra had left 
Babylon for the Holy City. 

8. Nehemiah the Governor. In the present book of Nehemiah are pas- 
sages from his own " memoirs " which illustrate clearly the character of both 
the man and the work which he did. He had been trained on two sides— 
as a Persian courtier and as a Jewish zealot — -and the combination of the two 
elements contains the secret of his success. He was a master in the perilous 
act of intrigue, so imperatively necessary for one's safety, not to say progress, at 
court. He saw through the clumsy devices of the Samaritan opponents and 
foiled them, while his cleverer plans for defeating foes without and within the 
community were brilliantly achieved. From the day when he secured the 
favor of the king and queen for his enterprise to the time when he saw his 
work completed he shows himself shrewd, cautious, resourceful, prompt and 
active. But these qualities were controlled by a fervid piety which devoted 
everything to the attainment of its object. He who before had been little 
more than a wily politician who had wormed his way to a high place about 
the king, becomes a high - minded, self - sacrificing patriot, making out of a 
despairing, feeble folk a self-respecting community and giving a permanent 
and stable home to the religious truths of which they were the heirs. 

g. The Fortification of Jerusalem. The purpose of his mission to Judah 
was "to build the city of his fathers' sepulchers." Large privileges were 
secured by him, privileges which distinguish themselves from those granted 
to Jews previously by their practical utility. Above all were two— first, his own 
appointment as governor of Judah ; and, second, letters of attestation to the 
governors of the satrapy of Syria, which would make known his peculiarly 
close relation to the king and thereby secure him both position and favor 
"beyond the river." What the latter privilege wrought for him is seen in the 
fact that the Persian officials no longer appear as opponents of the Jews, and thus 
the hostility of the neighboring chiefs is deprived of one of its strongest supports, 
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while, at the same time, they, and not Jerusalem, must now stand in the position 
of opposing the lawful authority in the person of Nehemiah, the governor. The 
difficulties which, even with such advantages, he must needs overcome were 
by no means small. The Jerusalemites themselves were partly discouraged, 
partly unsympathetic. The condition of Syria, recently in revolt under 
Megabyzus, who had now returned to the empire, but rather as a victor than 
as a subdued rebel, made the assertion of Persian authority, and particularly 
Persian court authority, of little comparative weight as over against local 
independence. Chiefs of tribes round about who had no wish to see the 
religious separateness of Jerusalem established must be most carefully 
handled, lest they in a sudden attack should bring the whole work to nought. 
In these circumstances Nehemiah comes to Jerusalem in 445 B. C. and shows 
himself equal to the situation. His particular purpose in coming must not 
be revealed until he has examined the task to be performed and is in a 
position to interest the people themselves in a united and determined effort 
to accomplish it. A secret night ride around the city discloses to him what 
must be done by way of repairs. He then calls the leaders to him 2 and by 
exhortation as to their duty and encouragement in view of his position and 
relation to the king stirs them to the resolution, " Let us rise and build." 
The work is carefully planned, every family or guild being assigned to a par- 
ticular portion of the wall, and all, both within and without the city, heartily 
cooperating. The enthusiasm aroused seems to have quite daunted the hos- 
tile chieftains of the neighboring districts, who at first taunt them as being 
rebels, then scorn their attempts as failures, 3 at length determine to stop the 
effort by force 4 and, when intimidated by the dauntless front and skillful man- 
euvers of the governor, at last resort to intrigue through disaffected Judeans 
within the city. s All is in vain. Even a serious crisis 6 in the midst of Jeru- 
salem caused by the disgraceful cruelty and avarice of the nobles is success- 
fully averted and in fifty -two days the wall is completed. The proper 
arrangements are made for guarding and opening the gates and the meas- 
ures for the city's defense put in charge of faithful officers. Jerusalem is 
once more in a position to take her place among the cities and to afford pro- 
tection for the people and the truth of God. 

10. The Reappearance of Ezra. The order of events after the building of 
the wall is difficult to determine. Nehemiah's memoir states that owing to the 
size of the city and the small number of the inhabitants he was led under 
divine direction to make a census and determine the genealogy of the people. 
He finds and annexes the document containing the list of the first company 
that returned. His memoir is at this point broken off and the narrative 
resumed by another document. It begins again with chapter xi., but 
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whether this also consists of a document belonging to the times of the first 
return is a question in dispute among scholars. With chapter xii. 27 Nehe- 
miah takes up the narrative again with the account of the dedication of the 
wall. As no dates are given we are forced back on conjectures as to the 
probable course of events. It seems most natural that the dedication of the 
wall followed hard on its completion. At any rate, the striking thing is that 
among the members of those two stately processions that walked along the 
newly finished fortifications was Ezra the Scribe. His work was now to 
begin. Thus far Nehemiah had not mentioned him, and it may be that the 
governor purposely entered into no public communication with him in 
order not to complicate the situation by religious differences. But it must be 
remembered that Nehemiah was of the exile in life and in thought as was 
Ezra. More than that, Ezra's religious commission from the king had by 
no means been withdrawn. It was still operative. The time was now come 
to put the religious reformation into motion with better assurance of success. 
//. The Introduction of "the Law." At a festival of the people held 
in the seventh month of possibly the same year, 444 B. C, Ezra is asked to 
read " the book of the law of Moses which Jehovah had commanded to Israel." 
The reading, accompanied in some way not clear to us with explanations by 
the Levites, causes great grief among the people, who recognize how far 
short the conduct of their fathers came of the divine requirement and how 
severe was the punishment for their sins. What can they themselves do in 
the presence of such a law ? This melancholy attitude, though itself so full 
of promise, is now untimely and is corrected by Nehemiah and Ezra. The 
festal day is a time for mirth. A holy day unto Jehovah is a holiday. 
Strength comes from rejoicing in Jehovah. The reading is kept up and the 
lessons learned are carried into practice. The feast of Tabernacles is 
observed. The whole culminates on the twenty - fourth day of the same 
month, during the course of which enthusiasm has been gradually rising. 
Coming together with outward signs of humiliation they confess their sins, 
separating themselves from all strangers. Thus half a day is spent. The 
Levites utter a solemn blessing. Then Ezra speaks. 1 He sums up the lessons 
which they have learned from " the Law," — how during the history of the 
nation blessing has followed obedience and punishment was the reward of 
apostasy, how Jehovah had been gracious but the people rebellious. The 
justice of Jehovah is extolled in punishing the fathers and in allowing the 
present nation to be servants to Persia. Now, however, they propose to enter 
into a solemn agreement " to walk in God's law, which was given by Moses, 
the servant of God, and to observe and do all the commandments of Jehovah 
our Lord, and his judgments and his statutes." ' This "covenant" embraces 
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as practical provisions the avoidance of mixed marriages and of trade on 
the Sabbath, the keeping of the Sabbatic year, the care for the ritual and the 
payment of the temple tax and the tithes for the priests and Levites. The 
" covenant " is signed and sworn to by the heads of the community as repre- 
sentatives of the whole body, who are in hearty accord with their action. 

This day has been well called the birthday of Judaism. It was the accept- 
ance of the " law of Moses " as the rule of their life — this " law " enshrined in a 
book. It was the practical acknowledgment that henceforth Israel was a 
religious community, willing to accept the yoke of subjection to a foreign 
power but in its inner life superior to all outward constraint, subject there to 
the " law " of Jehovah alone and in that subjection holy and blessed. The 
" law " spoke to the individual also with a power such as religion had never 
before exercised. No Israelite could be in doubt as to his duty, his relation 
to Jehovah, his privileges and his obligations. They were clearly revealed 
in the Holy Book, the center of the national and individual life. Prophecy 
had spoken, stirred the people and passed into silence. But the " law " was 
ever present, and its meaning clear under the interpretative teaching of the 
" scribe." If the emphasis on belief and morality was less evident than in the 
prophetic message, their place was supplied by an all-embracing "holiness" 
which might be reached by obedience to law. The new regime was indeed a 
revolution, but there was much that was salutary about it. It produced ear- 
nest and pious men. It spoke in such Psalms as the one hundred and third. 
It gave us the Old Testament Scriptures. It was the sacred vessel in which 
the religion of Jehovah, the eternal truths of God, passed into the possession 
of the Christian Church. 

12. The Latter Days of Nehetniah. Nehemiah returned to the Persian 
court in 433 B. C., 1 and remained there " certain days." During his absence 
a reaction, natural in the circumstances, had taken place. In the section of 
his memoirs which extends from Neh. xiii. 4-31, he himself gives us a 
glimpse into what had been going on. It is noteworthy that the name of the 
high priest Eliashib, who had performed his part in the building of the wall, 
does not appear in the account of the dedication of the wall, the reading of 
the law, or the signing of the covenant. The priestly princes had led the 
way in the liberalizing of the community and seem to have taken it unkindly 
that Ezra and Nehemiah should have carried through their notions of relig- 
ious separation. During Nehemiah's absence their influence was regained 
and their way of thinking restored. The old freedom of intercourse with 
foreigners came in again and the religious services fell into their previous 
disorganization. The strictness of Sabbath observance was neglected. It 
seems as though Nehemiah's absence must have been somewhat prolonged. 
His indignation at the mixed marriages from hearing the children of sueh 



1 Neh. xiii. 6. 
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ill-assorted pairs speaking a jargon points in the same direction. If we may 
conjecture that Ezra had died in the interval, the strength of the reaction is 
also better conceivable. It was the presence of these sins in the priestly fam- 
ily itself which stirred the governor's wrath most deeply. The grandson of 
the high priest had married a daughter of the Samaritan chief. Nehemiah 
drove him out of the city. The consequences of this step were incalculably 
important to the community. This priest, Manasseh by name, fled to his 
father-in-law, and under his protection set up a temple on Mount Gerizim and 
with " law " and ritual established the Samaritan community and worship as 
a copy of that at Jerusalem. The result was both beneficial and harmful to 
the Jewish community. It narrowed them, developed their separateness, but 
also relieved them from a great danger — that of being absorbed in the sur- 
rounding heathenism. It aroused those fierce religious hatreds which 
endured into the time of Christ between Jew and Samaritan. It stimulated 
the zeal of the community for those reforms which had temporarily suffered 
eclipse, but which henceforth became the settled way of life and worship. 
The further history of Jerusalem is practically the history of the develop- 
ment of those ideas and practices which Ezra and Nehemiah introduced and 
made the law of the community in 444 B. C. 



